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the large estates are the most economical. In years of
drought with a grim toll on stock, their owners can more
readily adopt measures to preserve flocks. They can move
sheep from area to area in order to allow pastures to recover
from the devastating effects of drought which would trans-
form a grazing territory into a desert. They can better
meet the heavy expenditures for water conservation. They
are more capable of investing capital in large merino stud
properties whereby the breed of Australian sheep is improved
and the competitive quality of its wool preserved. The
unit overhead expenses of buildings, shearing sheds, and
machinery are less on the large than on the small stations.
Yet such solid economic advantages have frequently been
ignored in the popular zeal to multiply men on the land.
Despite an active and varied collectivism, Australian
democracy has been little wiser in using land and natural
resources than the other Dominions. Like them it has
taken inadequate steps in the past to replenish the soil.
It has violently disturbed the former delicate balance of
nature, and has been less concerned with long-term natural
conservation than with short-run issues of production and
distribution. For obvious climatic reasons, the forest was
always limited in area, and public action has neither been
comprehensive enough nor resolute enough to protect it
from the cutting and burning of irreplaceable timber. Soil
erosion, resulting from over-stocking and excessive cultiva-
tion, presents a malign situation almost as serious for the
future national welfare as that in South Africa. The
denudation of soils and pasture proceeds with deadly persis-
tency, threatening to repeat in many dry areas of the interior
the grim lessons of North Africa. The most formidable
menace has been wind erosion or soil drift, occurring through-
out most of the continent because of the low rainfall, the
close cropping by sheep and rabbits, and the destruction of
slender tree growth such as the mulga. Hence the soil is
exposed to winds of high velocity.23 Adequate controls over
the use of the land are not easy to apply, for here as elsewhere
S3See Francis Ratcliffe, Flying Foxes and Drifting Sand; also J. H, Pick,
Australia's Dying Heart: Soil Erosion in the Inland.